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tion from another apiarist. 


| 


ary, as he states that he received his informa- 


I was recently informed by an apiarist that 


AUGUSTA, MAINE, THURSDAY MORN 


yielded 16 lbs. of butter per week, besides one 
quart of milk per day, for the use of the family. 
Mr. Proctor says, ‘‘ of the trath of this state- 








light and warmth of the sun will fall upon them 
unobstructed. Animals that are born in holes 
and caves, such as foxes, woodchucks, bears, 


THE TILLERS OF THE SOIL. 
Whose are the sturdy hands 
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IC?.-HOUSE MANAGEMENT. 
“This is a ‘natter of no small importance, yet 


the queen left the hive only on two occasions ; 
| One was to swarm, and the other to be gendered 

by a drone, which he stated was a male; that 
\‘the queen went out with him into the air and 


turned to the hive, but the drone never did. 
Ric meinien tenn ae ti | This he stated to be not from his own observa- 
onr Cohgtry and our Brother Mav.” tion, but hy information from others. I. told 
a | him this was an erroneoas idea, and the know!l- 
S A QUEEN BEE. ; , » and . 

wating Agger - . , for edge which T had acquired was sufficient to verify 

In number 48, volume 17, of the Farmer for € . 
- belief that tl | my assertion. A few years since, on purpose to 
1860, we ventuced Se enpeses eae a : a ma ascertain this point, I furnished a small hive 
theory of a queen bee—only one female >... with glass lights, and in it I placed a small late 
many males as were supposed to be in the hive; swarm, which amounted to, at taost, not over 
—was not in accordance with the general ar- one pint of bees, it being the fifth swarm from 
rangement of nature, and therefore could not be) one hive. I first laid thgm on a board for ex- 
true. We then expressed our belief a follows: | amination, in order to find the queen, so called ; 
“The honey bee has been an object of curiosity ang, to my satisfaction, soon found her, but not 
and study for ages, and we have read almost) one drone was found among them. I placed the 
every treatise that has been written about them | 1 iv» over them, and they readily went up. A 
from the days of Virgil, who advises to manufac- | few days after this, T caught some decane teem 
ture swarms by pummeling a heifer to death,| oyother sw arm, let one of them into this hive, 





“Our Home, 











ment there is not a shadow of doubt. A more 
reliable man than Mr. Oakes never lived. I 
knew him well. But it may be said that she 
was high fed or she never could have done this. 
So be it. Can it be expected of any animal to 
create such produce from nothing! Suppose a 
‘cow to yield 20 quarts of milk aday throughout 
the year, how much do you think would he the 
weight of the milk? If I figure right, 15,000 
Ibs., or nearly 8 tons. Can this be expected of 
a cow without something to feed on?’’ 

We have a list of some other cows in Maine, 
or that were in Maine. Some of our readers 
may recollect the account of the Mercer cow,! be the worst weed or grass within my knowl- 
owned by H. Ingalls, Esq., of that town, which | edge, and I will endeavor to give you the reasons 
yielded, in full flow of feed, 21 Ibs. of butter) for my belief. In the first place we will consider 
per week. She was a small, ordinary looking) the land to be cultivated to be well filled with 
cow. She was sold toa gentleman of Lowell,| this grass. The first labor required will be 
Mass., where she died. As she passed through | ploughing, which will require nearly double the 
this city, we hada Daguerreotype taken of her, | Strength or labor to perform it. It will require 


&e., always crawl out, as soon as large enough, 
to the mouth of their dens, and enjoy a ‘‘com- 
fortable nap” in thesun. Hence we infer that 
light is beneficial to them, and that they should 
have a chance to enjoy a fair share of it. 








WITCH-GRASS. 

Mr. Eprror:—I believe that much of the 
cultivated land in this State has become foul or 
weedy, through the neglect: of its cultivators. 
I wish at this time to call the attention of the 
farmers to a weed (as I term it) called ‘ witch- 
grass '’ in our vicinity. I believe this grass to 





how often ‘!o we see it treated, not only with 
indifferencs, but upon the very worst principles 
possible 4 insure its preservation ; not one ice- 
house ir. fifty is constructed upon correct prin- 
ciple—not one in the same number is managed 
correc(ly. When we consider that damp and 
heat-gre the two great agents of thawing, it 
shoujd be our endeavor to counteract these by 
every means in our power. To effect this, 
ven fjlation must be had recourse to, and non- 
conducting materials employed in their erection. 
OF materials we may observe that stone is of all 
others, the worst ; timber and brick are the best. 
The usual practice of sinking the ice-houses to 
& £reat depth under the surface, is bad ; it has 
only one redeeming property, which is the con- 
Vehience of filling from the top. Its disadvan- 

Toil’s honest sweat is there! tages are the difficulty of admitting sufficient 
Oh! let me sow and reap, Vefhtilation to correct the dampness, which, 
a a ee oa and coil build them as we may, is sure to exist in under- 

+ sage a gerprnagarn Efound houses. The conduct of heat from the 


That drive the bright plowshare, 
And make the barren lands 

Look beautifal and fair ? 
Who are that little band, ; 

Who labor, sweat, and toil ? 
The bulwark of our land— 

The tillers of the soil! 


Who makes this barren earth 
A paradise of wealth, 
And fills each humble hearth 
With plenty, life and health ? 
Oh! I would have you know, 
They are the men of toil— 
The men who reap and sow— 
The tillers of the soil! 


Oh! let me hold the plow, 
And drive the bright plowshare, 
And fee] that on my brow 


Like a tiller of the soil. - 


. Management of bees, which I submit to your 





down to the present day. The more we read, 
the more we find of what we verily believe to be 
romance. It would take time to mention all our 
doubts respecting the theories and doctrines ad- 
vanced by different authors. We will however, 
state some of them. 

We want more evidence to induce us to be- 
lieve that the “Queen,” so called, is a queen— 
a real female, and that the drones are all males. 


| 


and watched its motions. It crawled on the 
floor of the hive for a little distance, when the 
so-called ‘queen’? dropped down and gendered 
| the drone, similar to that of a house-fly. I then 
| put in two more drones, which it did not touch: 
but on putting in the fourth, the operation was 
again performed. This I saw plainly, so that 
| there could be no mistake ; and it satisfied me 
that apiarists and others are and have been la- 


The reverse would be more comformable to the boring under a mistake in calling that bee a 


general principles of nature. Weare now in- 
clined to believe that the Queen is a King, that 
the working bees are also males, and that the 
drones are females. This would be equalizing 
the association much more in accordance with! 
the general routine of nature's laws as exempli- 
fied in all gregarious animals. Again, we want, 
more evidence to convince us that the killing of} 
drones by the workers in the fall is a matter of 
malice or calculation. Do not the drones begin| 
to die off as many other species of insects do, | 
after having performed their duties of laying eggs | 
or maggots, and propagating new swarms!'—' 
These being dead are thrown out as any other! 
useless and foreign matter is thrown out, and in| 
the general clearing of the hives, many are seized | 
before they are quite dead, or cease to struggle. | 

Our neighbor, Geo. W. Jones, over the way, 
asked us not long since, if we ever saw a Lee’s| 
egg. Weneverdid. He thinks they are vivip-| 
arous, or as nearly so as some flies. A few) 





more stubborn facts and considerably less guess-| 


ing and romancing on this subject, would put 
the bee business into a more reliable shape.’’ 





We had made observations that convineed us| 
that the drones, instead of being males, were| 
females; and that what has been considered a| 
queen was probably a male, and therefore more 
of a king than a queen. 

In many of the insect tribes, the females are 
more numerous than the males, and after per- 
forming their services in producing and rearing 
the young for the season, die a natural death. | 
The idea, therefore, that the drones are slaugh- 
tered in the fall by the working bees, we believe 
to be incorrect. The drones have performed 
the part allotted to them by nature, and die. 
The other bees, by a natural instinct, seize and 
carry them out, as they do any other useless or| 
offensive matter in the hive; and, in doing this, | 





queen. Itis a male bee, and should hereafter 
take the royal title of king ; and the drones are 
females, which lay the eggs or spawns. Would 
it not be an extraordinary circumstance in the 
order of natural creation, to have so many males 
for the use of one female? Naturalists must 
pronounce it an error through ignorance, a 
phenomenon not known with regard to any 
other race 6f animals or insects on earth. 

To prove this theory correct, I have dissected 
this king bee, and with the aid of a glass have 
found hoth the sting and organ of generation, both 
being plainly seen at the same time. Anyone who 
wishes to satisfy himself on this point, may do 
so by pressing the posterior part of the king bee 
between his thumb and finger, which will pro- 
trude both the sting and generative organ so that 
they may be seen by the naked eye, which will 
convince of the fact him who is disposed to make 
the experiment. An apiarist, who had kept 
bees for several years, with some others who saw 
me make the experiment by dissection upon two 
king bees which I found dead at the mouth of 
the hives, were satisfied that the hypothesis was 
strictly correct. 

Furthermore, I have dissected drones, or the 
females, and have found the eggs or spawns in 
some of them, but not in all. This was in the 
presence of an old apiarist who had kept bees 
for thirty years, and also some others who were 
present at the time ; all were satisfied with the 
experiment, and decided that drones are female 
bees. The examination was in August, the 


| present season, although I had made examina- 


tions some years previous, and the result was as 
satisfactory as at the present time. 

Another: circumstance I have observed for 
several seasons ; that is, when there is likely to 
be a scarcity of honey in the fore part of the 
season, even in the time of breeding, the bees 
would kill off a portion of the drones. Why 


carry out a large number that have not yet be-| should this be, if they were not females? for 
come lifeless. These struggle more or less when| without doubt, this civil war is to prevent a por- 


seized and dragged off, and they thus appear to 
be fighting. Indeed, some of them who have not 
yet become very sluggish, do fight—but they 
would nevertheless all die and encumber the 
hive with their dead carcasses if they were not 
touched by any other bees. 
“Tn looking over the last number of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, we find the fol- 
lowing communication in regard to this same 
subject, in which we are happy to find our views 
corroborated by the observations and experi- 
ments of the writer. We wish he had placed 
his real name to his communication, but we 
have faith in his statements, nevertheless : 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. 

Sir,—Agreeably to your request, I send you 
the following brief treatise as the result of my| 
observations and experiments on the rearing and, 


consideration and disposal. 
* 


Having attended to the management of bees 


tion of the breeding on account of the scarcity 
of honey. This cireumstance took place in June 
fo the present year, 1853. 

All writers on bees agree that the working 
bees have nothing to do with the breeding, 
except keeping the eggs and young brood warm. 
This agrees with my own observation and ex- 
perience. 

When I first began to keep bees, I thought 
but little about the nature of them or their oper- 
ations, until by conversation with several apia- 
rists and the reading of various publications, I 


| began to consider whether their statements were 


based on philosophical principles, for it appeared 
to me there was an error lurking somewhere 
between us; for I could not make it appear con- 
sistent with reason and the natural order of crea- 


any race, could be produced by one female, im- 
pregnated by several hundreds of males or drones, 
according to the common absurd theory ; and I 
am still surprised that the credulity of man 
should be so long imposed upon, seeing the fact 








during a period of about fifteen years, and hav- 
ing @ curiosity to know how the colonies were 
produced and sustained, together with the va- 
rious operations which they pass through in 
constructing their cells and storing the same, I 
have paid particular attention, as far as possible, 
to all their movements. For this purpose I 
provided hives with glass lights, by which means 
all their operations were easily discovered and 
ascertained; and by which (among other things) 
T have brought to light the object of my wish in 
regard to the mistaken theory, that the queen 
bee, so termed, isa female and the only pro- 
ducer of all the colonies—a doctrine inconsistent 


can be so easily ascertained. 

Under these considerations, I began to inves- 
| tigate the subject in ‘order to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, which were the progenitors or males, and 
which were the females of the numerous colonies; 
and I have at last come to the satisfactory and 
unerring conclusion, that the bee universally 
called queen is the male, and that the drones are 
females which produce all the young swarms. 

Aprarivus Mepicus. 





HAVE WE A GOOD MILCH COW AMONG US? 
We have had good milch cows in Maine, and 
we dare say we have now. At any rate, some 





and unnatural, to which I never gave full credit, 
though sustained by the generality of apiarists 


es, 


> | nn . 2. 
““~ vow Curtivator is one, eontainin 


I am inclined 
not been so effecty: 
Therefore 1 shall 
majority of bee breede 
to the production of colonies 
Firstly, there must be thy. 
form a perfect colony—maleg 
workers or neuters. Without the 
there would be no increase of the 
by the death or loss of the male 
would dwindle and become extinct. 
There is one bee u 


tions on rearing bees and their modus operandi, 
to think their examinations have 
alas those which I have made. 

endeavor to show that the 
rsare in error with regard 


three kinds of bees to 
females, and 
two former, 
colony ; and 
» the colony 


of the colony is founded, and by a large majority, 
if not by all apiarists, that bee is, and ever has 
been, styled queen, of course a female, which, 
they say, lays all the eggs, Or spawns as some 
term them, and one writer (Spencer,) says she 
lays from ten thousand to thirty thousand per 
year. But his authority at most is but second- 


of the greatest milkers on record originated in 
Maine. We have just perused an address de- 


and writers on the breeding and economy of| livered before the Agricultural Society of HilJas- 
be : borough county, N. H., by, Séhn W. Proctor, 
Having examined seyentil periodicals, of which} Esq., of Danvers, Mase.“ Mr. Proctor isa prac- 
g instren | tical man, and }se“address is a practical address. 
fhe nuts in > Plea for our native breed of cattle, 
and mes the necessity of keeping them better 
and breeding them better. Speaking of milkers, 


he says: 


Oakes cow for butter? * * * 





tion, that such a numerous progeny of insects of 


‘*Where can be found an animal excelling the 
She was a 
small sized, ordinary looking cow, with a small 
head and neck, straight back and broad hind 
parts, with milk vessels of best form and capa- 
city. She was taken when about two yearsold, 
by a farmer in Danvers, from a drove on-its way 
pon which the dependence| from Maine to Brighton, without any certificate 
of pedigree, as many others. have been taken, 
| and proving to be a good milker, was sold to his 
brother Oakes, a shoe manufacturer, to afford 
milk for his family.’ An account was kept of 
the butter made from her in one season. This 
was killed, to December next following, she 


and we propose to have it engraved and pub- 
lished some future day in the Farmer. 
Who has any more such cows in Maine? 





GET UP THE FENCING STUFF. 

The farmer must have fences of some kind or 
other. Itisa great tax, to be sure, but one 
that he must meet, and the winter is the best 
time to prepare for it. Good stone wall is the 
best fence, but every one who has the material 
cannot build all he needs, in one year, nor per- 
haps in a dozen years, and so he must get up 
fence of another kind until he can get up wall. 
Others who have not the material to build the 
wall must of course build fences of wood. In 
the new and well wooded parts of the State, the 
principal trouble in building fence is the hauling 
together the material. In the older parts of the 
country, the main trouble is to find the materi- 
als to haul together. 



































twice the labor to harrow, and if we plant, it 
will certainly require twice the labor to hoe it ; 
or, if we sow it with grain, the grass will choke 
the grain and injure the crop very much. I have 
seen the grain entirely destroyed in many places 
where the land was under a high state of culti- 
vation. 

I know of farmers who say they were not 
aware of the bad qualities of this grass when it 
first made its appearance upon their farms, and 
therefore permitted it to increase until they 
say they would give one half the value of their 
farms if they could have it destroyed. 

The farm adjoining mine is filled with this 
grass, so that it frequently intrudes upon me, 
and Iam very particular to have the roots all 
dug up and destroyed, believing this to be the 
cheapest method, for I believe a few hours’ 
labor in this way will save days of hard labor 
in a few years if it is permitted to increase. 

I would warn the farmers to be very careful 


and prevent the increasing of this grass, for it | 
is a very difficult matter to destroy it after a | 


farm once becomes filled with it. 


Ortn Foster. 
Newry, Fb. 6, 1854. 





Nore. Witch or couch-grass, is certainly a | 
great pest where you wish to cultivate the land | 


which it infests. 





We often need moveable fences. These should 
be both light and strong, and we here present a) 


cut of a fence that will meet the wants of the 
farmer who lives where fencing stuff fv not 


abundant, and he must make use of slender 
materials—and also of the farmer who want to 
make a light, moveable fence, whether he has 
plenty of large material or not. 

We would suggest one improvement init. If 
you use wire to hold the panels or hurdles to- 
gether as recommended in the description, we 
think it would be well to bore ahole through 
one of the end posts, put the wire through, 
twist the ends together so as to form a ring, 
which may be slipped over the post of the next 
panel, and thus connect them in an easier and 
more expeditious manner. This ring would 
always remain with the panel, and not become 
separated when the fence was taken down, as a 
withe would be. 

The following description of this kind of fence 
we copy from the Albany Cultivator for 1844: 
‘‘Hurdles, or movable fences for confining ani- 
mals to particular portions of ground, are neces- 
sary in many cases, where soiling is extensive- 
ly practiced ; and the operation of thus confin- 
ing them, possesses in part, the advantages de- 
rived from soiling, no portion of the field being 
touched but that on which they are feeding, 
which is not left till all the herbage is consumed. 
The manure, being also thus limited toone spot, 
may be plowed under before much loss is occa- 
sioned by evaporation. 

A mode of erecting this kind of fence, lately 
witnéssed by the writer, at the residence of 
Charles Downing of Newburgh, isat once so 
neat, cheap and useful, that a figure and de- 
scription may be of value to others. The fence 
consists of separate frames or ‘‘lengths,”’ one of 
which is shown by the above figure, with a 
sharpened post at each end, A. A., driven into 
holes made in the ground by a crow-bar, and 
secured at the top by witheing together, though 
the latter is not indispensable. These pieces 
are made of round poles or sticks split in two, 
the flat sides being placed next to the cross 





| 





Live 
und 


iron nails at the points of intersection. 
points of the posts are driver into the 
to a depth of about fourteen inches. 
These frames or lengths of fence, /are four 
feet high and eight feet long—they gost, besides 
the material, two dollars and twenty-five cents 
per dozen in making, or thirty-seWen cents a rod. 
The material would add about/ thirteen cents 
more, making half a dollar argod, for the whole. 
Two men put up thirty rodfs of the fence, se- 
curing the tops by withes, inf about three hours. 
J. J. Taomas.”’ 













DO GROWING NEED LIGHT? 

There has been a.tfeory with some that the 
mite quiet you can keep a fatting animal, and 
the darker you can keep the room or pen that 
he is in, the faster he will fatten. 

Now itis evident that all fatting animals 
should enjoy comparative quietude, and that 
darkness, as a matter of course, aids this state. 
Common domestic animals, when kept shut up 
in a dark place, do not exert themselves much. 
So far as this is concerned, darkness may be a 
benefit ; but a question arises whether it is oth- 





the organs of the body, the easy and harmoni- 
ous play of which are necessary to perfect 


& proper quantity of light? 
It is thought by many who have experiment- 
ed on this subject that they will, and that 


kept in total darkness they will not grow atall. 

We know that all young animals love to bask 
in the sun,—that they never seem to enjoy 
themselves better than when stretched out in 





health, will not be injured by being deprived of 


growing animals especially need light, and if 


some sunny spot, where the full flow of the: 


It is, however, a very good 


grass, making excellent hay as well as good | 
grass for pasturage, as it starts early and holds | 


on till frost. 
It has two ways of 


pepe esl te 
seed, in which itis very prolific; and 2d, by 
creeping roots, or rather creeping underground 
branches, with roots at each joint. These 
branches are very tenacious of life, which ren- 
ders them exceeding difficult to destroy. Digging 


| up, as our correspondent says, or burying deep, 


are the best modes. Ep. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TEAMS. 

The Buenos Ayres correspondent of the N. Y. 
Evening Post, thus describes the teams used 
the vast plains of that province : 

‘* The products of the country, the great por- 
tion of them, have been transported across the 
‘country in enormous ox-carts. These carts have 
been aptly termed ‘ships of the desert.’ They 
are of the most primitive build. The wheels 
are from six to eight feet high, clumsily and 
heavily made. The fellies will measure about 
six inches square—the hub is the trunk of a 
tree, with a hole through it, about six inches in 
diameter. Ona heavy frame, mounted on two 
such wheels, a cart body is built; four feet 
wide, from ten to twelve feet long, and six or 
eight high. This bedy is a frame work, gener- 
ally covered with hides, or thatched with rushes; 
sometimes it is weather-boarded. 

These carts will take trom two to three tons 
weight, for which is charged from 80 cents t7¢ 
$1 per 100 Ibs. for 100 miles. ‘They are derwn 
by six or eight oxen, with one or twovextra oxen 
following each cart. The oxgf irw by the 
head, not with a bow and e on the neck, as 
with us. A leather th passes round the 
head of the animal at/the root of the horns, 






a3 


back of the neck. / It is a question whether the 
ox labors easier jin this way, than as yoked with 
us. I think né&t. He is, however, under greater 
control, his fead being immovably fastened. 
The arg Angements for driving are of the most 
cruelJxind. There is a large bamboo suspended 
ingMde of the cart, from the top, sufficiently long 


bars, which are fastened to them by wrought fo reach the leading oxen. To the end of this 


a sharp iron spike is fastened, with which the 
animals are goaded. Through a hole in the 
back of the cart, the driver ¢an run the pole 
backward, until he can bring his spike to bear 
upon the nearer oxen, with the exception of the 
first, for which he has a shorter spear. 


Besides this, the driver has a club, about as 
thick as a man’s arm and fourteen or eighteen 
inches long, with a hole through one end, slung 
on a leathern string, and hung to 4 nail in the 
yoke. With this, the driver, who sometimes 
sits on the yoke, between the heads of the first 
pair of oxen, beats them on the horns. This is 
excessively cruel; the horns are frequently 
knocked off by the merciless blows ! 


These carts go on long journeys, occupying 
six and twelve months. On such journeys they 
go in troops of a dozen or more, for mutual as- 
sistance and protection. They assist each other 
by uniting their teams to drag the carts over 
bad portions of the road. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to attach ten or twenty yokes of oxen to 
a single cart. They can protect themselves, 
when in a large company, against the Indians. 
For this purpose, when they halt at night, they 


erwise beneficial—whether all the functions of| draw their carts into a close circle, all fronting 


the centre, in which cirele they encamp. When 
on @ journey they will travel from eight to ten 
leagues a day, with good roads. 

Such is the method of transporting the pro- 
duce of this country to market, tedious and ex- 
pensivé, and were it not for the great abundance 
of oxen, it would be utterly impracticable.’’ 





To ker Suer. Suet keeps good all the year 
round, if chopped and packed down in a stone 
jar, covered with molasses. Mince pie meat may 
be equally well preserved, if boiled, chopped, 
and similarly packed. 





Ye are a nation’s stay, 

Ye men of worthy strife— 
The stars that light the way 

To happiness and life. 
Then still the plow caress, 

Still be your watchword, Toil! 
And may God ever bless 

The tillers of the soil! 

























that sheep and cattle should not be fed three 
times a day. He says a cow when turned into 
good grass, will eat with avidity for an hour or 


or 80, the ruminating process is commenced, and 
continued for three or four hours more. The 
food is in this way thoroughly masticated and 
mixed with saliva before it enters the second 
stomach to be acted on by the gastric juice and 
digested. The digestive process will occupy 
four or five hours. We have, therefore, ‘‘allow- 
ing two and a half hours for eating, one hour for 
rest, four hours for rumination and four op five 
for digestion, eleven or twelve hours between the 
times when an animal would naturally need 
feeding.”” He thinks from this that ‘feeding 
animals three times a day is not only unneces- 
sary, but positively injurious.” 

If the animal is fed at 6 A. M., and again at 
noon, the ruminating process is not completed, 
and if fed at 5 P. M., it will not give the animal 
sufficient time to masticate the food, evem by 
keeping its grinders in constant motion, so that 
at the best there must be forced on the digestive 
organs a portion of the food improperly mastica- 
ted, causing an extra amount of“labor for these 
organs, and at the risk of engendering disease. 

His practice has conformed to this theory, and 
he thinks his stock at least as good as his neigh- 
bors’, who feed three timesa day. He asks 
those who think differently, to give a reason for 
their belief, and also to try a lot fed twice a 
day, against a lot fed three times. 

We have always considered it advisable to 
feed animals three timesa day, and have ob- 
served animals so fed, on an occasion when the 
noon’s feed has been omitted, manifest all the 
symptoms of real hunger, eating substances 
which, under ordinary circumstances, they would 
not touch. But perhaps we are wrong; at all 
events, let us have the experiment. 

{Rural New Yorker. 





Manvractcre or Fixe Kinpiers, George 
Marriott, of Hull, England, has patented a com- 
position made by mixing 18 Ibs. of rosin oil, 48 
lbs. of tar, which are boiled for two hours in an 
iron vessel to drive off the water; after this, 66 
Ibs. of rosin are added and melted. This com- 
position is mixed with charcoal dust, to a proper 
eonsistency and then made into neat cakes in 
moulds, and used for kindling fires rapidly. 





SMrrounding soil, and the difficulty of effecting 





ufficient drainage ; these very far overbalance 


he advantages thus offred. Why are the ma- 
jority of ice-houses and most cellars, during 


! 


winter, so much warmer than the surrounding 
atmosphere! Is if not from the heat conduct- 
ed through their walls from the surrounding 
soils? Earth is a much better conductor of 
heat than air, or, in other words, it communi- 
cates its heat to other bodies coming in contact 
with it much quicker than that element. 
Hence the necessity of placing between the 
earth and the ice some slower conductor of heat, 
and the slowest conductors we have applicable to 
the case, are timber, charcoal, or air; both also 
resist damp, while stone does not, and besides 
it is a rapid conductor of heat. Water is also a 
rapid conductor of heat, and instances have heen 
known, where rain water has so percolated the 
roof of an ice house, that the temperature has 
been raised to sixty degrees. Hence the neces- 
sity of keeping such houses perfectly dry, not 
only at the top, but also throughout, by sufficient 
drainage of the melted ice, and by ventilation, to 
correct the dampness in the atmosphere and wall. 
Indeed the walls of an ice-house, tqabe in proper 
condition, should be as dry as those of a dwelling. 
The cheapest and best way of constructing an 
ice-house is to make its walls double, witha 
space between them, which should be filled with 
that excellent non-conductor, charcoal dust. 
Where timber is cheapest, the house should be 
boarded inside and out with the charcoal. ¢ust 
between the wally where bricks are ehe=pect, 
they should be used. Stone may be safely used 


wall. Dry saw-dust is also a good non-condu:- 
tor, and it can be easily obtained every where in 
our country, but it should not be used unless 
perfectly dry. [Scientific American. 





PatritaTion or THE Heart Curep sy Sopa 
Warer. A lady, about forty years of age, had 
suffered for twelve years from periodical attacks 


ing one attack, feeling thirsty, she ‘expressed a 
desire for some soda water. No sooner had she 
swallowed the first draught than her palpitation 
left her, and recurred no more until the period 
of the next attack. As soon as it commenced 
she sent for her medical attendant, and told him 
what had occurred a month previously, and re- 
quested to be allowed to try the same remedy a 
second time. He consented, but wishing to as- 
certain which of the ingredients of the soda water 
| had relieved the complaint, he gave her a dose 
of citric acid by itself. This had no effect. He 
then gave hera dose of carbonate of soda, which 
also failed. He then mixed the powders, and 
gave her some ordinary soda water, placing his 
hand at the same time on her heart. The mo- 
ment she swallowed the first mouthful the pal- 
"pitation ceased, and recurred no more for that 


SHOULD CATTLE BE FED THREE TIMES A DAY.| time. From that period, whenever the palpita- 
A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer thinks| tion came on, she could always stép it by this 


\simple remedy. It appears, from the experi- 
ments made by medical men, that carbonic acid 
was the active element in relieving the com- 


two, and then seek repose, when after an hour plaint, because, until the gas was liberated by 


the mixturo of citric acid and the carbonate of 
soda, no benefit accrued. ([Jour. of Health. 





Sore Backs. A correspondent at a distance, 
writes as follows, which may prove serviceable to 
some of our readers: ‘‘If your horse is troubled 
with a sore or galled back, rub white lead, soft- 
ened to a paste with linseed vil, on the injured 
part, till the sore is completely covered. Some 
recommend for this purpose a solution of vitriol 
in water ; but the former remedy is far prefera- 
ble, and, on the whole, more certain to effect a 
eure. I have known bad galls entirely healed 
and cured by it in a fewdays. Wounds on any 
part of the animal, if not deep and of a serious 
character, are greatly eased, and disposed to 
heal rapidly, by this application. Try it!”’ 

[Germantown Telegraph. 





Sap Burtpine wy Bara. From the Daily Mir- 
ror, we learn that ship building in that city, the 
present season, will be carried on much more 
extensively than usual. A fleet of thirty ships 
averaging about 1300 tons each, are now either 
in process of construction or contracted for, 
which, at that estimate will miake a total of 
39,000 tons, within about 10,000 tons of the 
build of the whole district the past year. It is 
thought that the build of Bath for 1854, will be 
at least double that of the preceding year. 





Save everything in the shape of refuse or offal ; 
it is all good to make the crops grow. Let your 
eyes, your mind, your heart, and your hands be 
all directed to the accumulation and preservation 
of the materials to make manure. Follow this 
advice, and your lands will grow rich, and your 
pockets heavy. . 


Great Propucr or Burren. Mr. Thomas 
Motley, Jr., of Jamaica Plains, states that his 
four years old Jersey cow, ‘“ Flora,’”’ has made, 
during the eight months ending January 18th, 
four hundred ‘and seven and seven-tenths pounds 
of butter. Up to November 16th she had no 
grain. Since then her feed has been three quarts 
cob and corn meal per day, less than half a 
bushel of carrots, and oat straw. 











DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Tlow ro wake Arrie Dumptines. Makea good 
paste ; pare some large apples ; cut them in quar- 
ters, take out the cores, and in them put a clove 
and a lemon-peel cut very thin ; take a piece of 
crust, enough for one apple, roll it round, put 
the quarters together, and roll the crust round 
it with a little flour on your hand. Have a pot 
| of water boiling, takes clean cloth, dip it into 
the water, shake flour over it, and tie each 
dumpling by itself, put them in, and keep the 
water boiling all the time; if the apples be not 
large, half an hour will boil them. When they 
are done enough, take up, lay them on a dish, 
throw fine sugar over them, and send them to 
the table with fresh melted butter in a boat, 
and fine beaten sugar ina saucer. Some per- 
sons boil apple dumplings without tying them 
in a cloth, but they are apt to break and spoil. 


Pickxuinc Pork. -The following is the method 
formerly practiced for baconing, or pickling pork, 
by the famous bucaniers of America. First 
they cut the flesh into long pieces, about an inch 
anda half thick; and after sprinkling it with 
salt, and suffering it to remain in that state for 
twenty-four hours, these slices are next dried in 
stoves, till they acquire a bony hardness, and a 
detp brown color. Pork, treated in this man- 
ner, if packed in casks, may be preserved for 
upwards of a whole year; and when soaked in 
luke-warm water, becomes plump, and has a 
rosy appearance. It likewise possesses a grate- 
ful flavor under the various ‘forms of cookery, 
and is relished by the most delicate palate. 








To Save Soar 1x Wasnixc. Take two pounds 
of sal soda, half a pound “of good unslaked 
lime ; dissolve them separately in as little hot 
water as may be necessary; let them stand a 
few minutes; put the two together ; stir the 
compound, and put it into two gallons of hot 
rain water, boil the whole twenty minutes, put 
it away in a tight jar or jug. Put the clothes 
to soak the night previous to washing; take 
four pails of soft water to one pint of the com- 
pound ; mix and boil ; wring your clothes from 
the cold soak and put them in ; boil an hour ; 
take them from the boiler ; add sufficient cold 
water to admit the hands; rub them upon the 
board at discretion, rinse and hang out. 





_ 


Mi with such a good non-conductor between ad uble | 


of palpitation of the heart, so violent as to | 
shake the bed on which the patient lay. Dur- | 






Raitway Iuprovewents. D. A. Hopkins, of 
Elmira, N. Y., has invented several devices per- 
taining to railroad cars, on which he has applied 
for patents. The first of these relates to an 
improved ticket ox for the reception of origi- 
nal tickets—the box being so arranged that the 
tickets cannot be abstracted therefrom. One of 
these is provided for every car seat, and the 
tickets are taken therefrom by agents at the 
end of the line. Another device relates to an 
improved journal box, and consists in the em- 
ployment of elastic plates, fitted within the oil 
box, for the purpose of compensating for the 
wear of the bearing. Elastic collars are placed 
at the ends of the box to exclude dust. A third 
device consists in having an elastic plate in the 
inner side of the outer end piece of the box, 
against which the end of the journal bears. 
James Ingersoll, of Grafton, Ohio, has in- 
vented an improvement in railroad tracks, the 
object of which is to dispense with the use of 
frogs on those ‘parts of rail tracks which are 
provided with switches. The frogs are uncer- 
tain in their action, and are liable to some other 
important objections. Te effect the object men- 
tioned, and also to secure a continuous track, a 
rail is employed, secured to a turning plate ar- 
ranged between the switch and the rails of the 
tracks, this rail being so arranged that by means 
of elbow shifters and other devices connecting 
with the switch, it will, when fhe switch is 
moved in one direction, form a continuous way 
of the main track, and when changed, of the 
branch track. 





Tur Grovunp-Nut Traps. An English paper 
says :—'‘ We are told in the daily papers that 
the trade in ground-nuts has become one of very 
great importance in Western Africa, the barba- 
rous tribes ‘there having taken to cultivating 
their land instead of occupying themselves with 
slave-hunting. It is said that nine hundred 
thousand bushels of this commodity have been 

received in the present year ; that the trade has 
increased of late at the rate of twenty per cent. 

per annum, and that the amount is still rising.” 





Dogs Manure SINK In Sor. Mr. Mechistates 
that ‘‘so “dense a fluid as liquefied manure will 
filter deeply (five feet) through the heaviest 
clays, and flow from the pipes in streams.” 
And yet, seme writers tell us that manure never 





\sinkg in the soil, and others that it ‘‘remains 


about where it is placed.”” We have seen the 
effect of the soakings of a manure heap four feet 


the surface, in compact earth. 
aed a Cultivator. 











